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FOREWORD 



It is a truism of pedagogics that all teaching should 
proceed from the known to the unknown. This maxim 
is honoured only in the breach so far as the teaching of 
History in our schools is concerned. The pupils of the 
Tanjore district begin their study of Indian History with 
the story of remote Magadha and never hear of the town 
of Tanjore or of the glorious line of its rulers from the 
ancient Cholas to the recent Marathas. The reason of 
this unsatisfactory method of teaching is that no books 
have been composed on the history of the Ohola man- 
dalam by its sons, so wellknown today for their scholar- 
ship, intelligence and pushfulness but not patriotism. 

In England, local histories, histories of each small 
shire into which that land is subdivided, exist both on 
a small scale fit for school students and on a large scale 
fit for advanced scholars and investigators. Historians 
in India rest content with compiling digests and cram- 
books regarding the history of the whole of India and 
have not yet attempted to endow the teaching of Indian 
History with a sense of reality by writing books on local 
history. I am glad that Mr. K. R. Subramania Iyer has 
been so patriotic as to provide this history of his native 
district for the past two hundred years, when Maratha 
Rajas ruled over it and kept up the agelong Indian 
ideal of rulers who were scholars and patrons of scholars, 
and artists and patrons of artists first, and soldiers and 
statesmen next. 

The book has cost the author much intensive research; 
he has had to study a great number of documents, some 
manuscript material and many out of the way books, to 
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produce this pioneer work in Tanjore history. There is 
not a village in the Tanjore district which does not pos- 
sess memorials of the Maratha Rajas in the shape of 
temples or dead forts or living chathrams or local Chari- 
table endowments or other relics of Maratha rule, such 
as descendants of scholars or artists patronised by them. 
You cannot get away from the memories of the culture 
or charity of Maratha rulers, even though you travel to 
the confines of the Tanjore Maratha realm. It is on 
these that the teaching of History in the Tanjore district 
should be based ; and this book has been written so as. 
to enable the intelligent teacher of history to lay well 
and truly the foundations of historical studies in the 
Tanjore district. 

P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar. 




PREFACE 



It was half a century ago that Mr. Hickey wrote his 
Tanjore Marntha principality. It is a very meagre ac- 
count and omits altogether the cultural activities of the 
Maratha period. In fact, there was a renaissance in 
arts and letters in' the Tanjore country in the seven- 
teenth and the earlier decades of the eighteenth centu- 
ries the full significance of which has not been grasped 
by students of South Indian history. So, no apology is 
needed for placing this work before the reading public, 
which deals in outline with the political and cultural 
history of the epoch 1675-1800 with the aid of all the 
available materials. The subject is a fascinating one to 
a native of the Tanjore district. 

The long Marathi inscription in the Big temple at 
Tanjore has not been translated as yet. The author had 
the second and relevant half of it translated for him by 
a Marathi gentleman of Tanjore during his stay there. 
The author’s thanks are due to him. The dates of the 
Rajas have been taken from the Inscription and conver- 
ted into the Christian era with the aid of the Indian 
Ephemeris. Since only the Saka and cyclic years without 
the other particulars as to the month etc. are given in the 
inscription, it is difficult to arrive at the exact Christian 
years. For example, it is not easy to say if the rule 
of Ekoji the founder ended in 1683 or 1684 A. D. 

The author notes with regret that in spite of careful 
scrutiny, some errors have crept in. They have been 
collected and corrected on a separate page at the end. 

Lastly, the author is highly indebted to the veteran 
scholar Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar for his kind fore- 
word. 



K. R. SUBRAMANIAN. 




THE 

MARATHA RAJAS OF TANJORE 

Chapter I 

A GENERAL SURVEY 

For more than two centuries, the land south of the 
Tungabhadra was under one rule. The Vijayanagar 
empire was founded with the object of 
Vijayanagar arresting the southern expansion of the 
empire Bahmani Sultans. With remarkable rapi- 

dity it spread its power throughout the 
length and breadth of the southern end of the Peninsula. 
The land bears to this day the marks of subjection in 
the many inscriptions of its conquerors and overlords 
from Kumara Kampana to Achyuta (1365-1542). The 
empire reached its zenith under Krishna Deva Raya. 
Three decades after the death of Krishna, the grand 
empire which had held the Muhammadans at bay suc- 
cumbed to its united foes, and the greatest of the 
southern cities was utterly destroyed. The battle of 
Talikota (1565) rang the death-knell of Hindu indepen- 
dence which had fled to the south for a sanctuary. 
Save for a promising but fleeting spell of Nayaka and 
Maratha independence, South India was lost beyond 
recovery and the rule passed first to the Muslims and 
then to the English. Gingee, Tanjore, Madura and 
Mysore, the feudatories of the Vijayanagar Raj, became 
independent, but only to fall a prey soon to the Deccan 
Sultans and the great Mughals. Till 1676, however, the 
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shadowy Vijayanagar emperor continued to exist, to 
be pitied and helped by Sivaji the great. But, none of 
his old tributaries who would have once deemed it a 
great privilege to carry his sandals was now so poor as 



Bijapur 
successor of 
Vijayanagar 
on the 
Coramandel 



to do him reverence. 

Of the five Bahmani Sultans who made common cause 
against the Hindu empire, only Bijapur and Golkonda 
had enough vitality to expand southwards. 
Shahji Bhonsle, father of Sivaji and a 
Bijapur officer second in command to 
Rendullah Khan, made inroads into the 
decayed and dismembered Vijayanagar 
empire and took a part of Mysore (1638), Vellore and 
Gingee, apparently for his master but doubtless with the 
object of providing for his sons. Tirumala Nayaka of 
Madura helped Shahji in the capture of Vellore 
and Gingee, and thus found satisfaction in humiliat- 
ing his Vijayanagar overlord. Weak and helpless, 
or helped only by the Nayak of Tanjore, the 
phantom emperor could not extinguish the spirit 
of independence in the Nayak of Madura or the 
TJdaiyar of Mysore. The former, Tirumala (1623-1659), 
did not scruple to invite the Muslim against his master. 
The Udaiyar, expanding slowly and unnoticed, had the 
Muslim at his gate as a divine warning against disunion 
and selfishness. 

For treacherous intriguers there is only a change of 
masters, from King Log to King Stork. Shahji forced 
the Nayaks of Madura and Tanjore to pay tribute 
to Bijapur. In 1663, a Bijapur army went as far as 
Trichinopoly and levied blackmail. In recognition of his 
services, the Adil Shah gave Shahji the part of 
Mysore which he had conquered in his master’s name. 
After the death of Shahji (1664), Venkaji or Ekoji his 
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Son by his second wife succeeded to the Mysore jaghir. 
None of Shahji’s sons was a coward or a weakling. In 
his own humble way, Venkaji by his valour and cunning 
added to his estates the principality of the Nayak of 
Tanjore (i 676). 

The rise and growth of the Maratha power is one of 
the wonderful chapters in the' long history of India. 

Founded by Sivaji the great, son of Shahji 
MughaJst Bhonsle, the Maratha state was a sharp 

Sonthf n dia thorn in the side of the Deccan Sultans 
and the great Mughal. After the conquest 
of Bijapur and Golkonda (1687) the Mughal came into 
closer grips with the Maratha. Foiled in their home 
dominion, the Marathas changed their centre of resist- 
ance to Gingee, and under Rajaram and Tara Bai 
offered heroic resistance. 

The long-drawn siege of Gingee ended (1698), and the 
aged Mughal lived to see his sandals respected in the 
sacred lands of the Kaveri and the Vaigai. During the 
course of the siege, Zulfikar Khan levied tribute 
from all parts of the Carnatic. Daud Khan succeeded 
Zulfikar as the Mughal Faujdar of the south and 
was more regular in his exactions from the newly won 
territories. Within two decades after the death of 
Aurangzeb (1707), the Deccan and Southern India be- 
came practically independent of distant Delhi. The 
Nizam became their real master with about 30 Nawabs 
and some Hindu Rajas under him, of whom the 
Nawab or Faujdar of the Carnatic was the biggest. 

Sadatulla Khan was the first regular and acknow- 
ledged Nawab of the Carnatic (1710-1732). His adopted 

The Carna SOn anc * successor was Dost Ali. There was 
tic Nawabs no love lost between him and Nizam-ul- 
mulk, but the latter was engrossed in the 
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tangled politics of Delhi. Meanwhile Dost made the 
most of the situation. The Maratha of Tanjore, the 
Nayak of Madura, the Marava of Ramnad and the 
Udaiyar of Mysore rarely paid their tribute except at 
the point of the bayonet. Naturally desirous of provid- 
ing for his family at their expense, the Nawab sent to 
the south his son Subder Ali and son-in-law Chanda Sahib 
on a mission of conquest. The kingdom of Madura 
under Minakshi was in its last gasps. By stratagem 
and treachery, Chanda displaced the lady (1736) and his 
brother conquered extensively the divided Poligars as far 
as Kerala. 

Jealous of the increasing power of Chanda Sahib, the 
Nawab dismissed him from the Diwanship. Fearing the 
increase of Mussalman power after the annexation of 
Madura, the Hindu Rajas of Southern India sought 
Maratha help. The Marathas had revived under their first 
PeshwaBalaji Viswanath (l7I4-I720,)and were to bid for 
supremacy in Hindustan by the middle of the century. 
So this was a good opportunity for the expanding power 
to make itself felt by the Muslims of the south. 

The Maratha army marched from victory to victory 
(1740). Dost Ali was defeated and killed. Chanda Sahib 
•was taken captive and carried to be imprisoned at Satara. 
Trichinopoly successively the capital of Minakshi and 
Chanda received a third ruler in the course of four years. 
Murari Rao of Gooty, a notorious freebooter in days 
when his profession was lucrative, sat cheek by jowl 
with his fellow Maratha, Pratap Singh of Tanjore 
with an army of 14,000 men. It was a great day in the 
Maratha annals. If the Marathas of Tanjore and Trichi- 
nopoly had co-operated heartily and kept up their 
relationship with Satara, the heart and centre of 
Maratha vigor and activity, they could have played a 
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significant part in South Indian history. But that was 
not to be. 

Nawab Subder Ali was assasinated (1742). His son 
succeeded him. Now the Nizam free from danger from 
Delhi went to Arcot, appointed a new Nawab and took. 
Trichinopoly from the Marathas. The new Nawab was 
poisoned soon after installation. So the Nizam appoint- 
ed Anwaruddin to take his place (1744). 

Meanwhile, Fate was spinning new threads and 
weaving a new web to entrap unawares the jealous rulers 
of this land, and usher in the modern era by bringing it 
under the British Raj. The death of Anwaruddin (1749), 
the rivalry of Muhammad Ali and Chanda Sahib, a 
similar disputed succession to the Nizamat (1748), the 
interference of the French and the English on behalf of 
the rivals, the success of Muhammad Ali and the 
English in the Carnatic — are all very familiar as the 
first lesson in modern Indian history. 

Muhammad Ali was a puppet Nawab. He owed his 
throne to the help of the English company of merchants. 

Thanks to the insight and diplomacy of 
Clive and Wellesley, the Carnatic became 
English territory. The Europeans who 
came to India merely to trade entered into 
Native politics by the logic of events and lust for 
dominion. And of them, the English were destined by 
• Providence to build a mighty empire from the Hima- 
layas to Ramesvar. The following words of Bartolomeo 
who visited India between 1776 and 1789 give the clue 
to European politics in India in the eighteenth century. 
“The Europeans first get a footing there (India) as 
merchants ; imperceptibly endeavour to extend their 
power ; are no longer satisfied with the advantages of 
trade, and begin gradually to oppose their own private 



Bartolomeo 
on Euro- 
peans in 
India 
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interest to the interest of those princes who have 
admitted them into their dominions. In a little time 
they find means to involve them in a war; sometimes 
they give them assistance, in order that they may 
afterwards make them pay for it ; and sometimes they 
incite one prince against another or endeavour to create 
confusion in their political relations, in a word, they 
never rest till they get possession of the land which is 
the object of their ambition”. 

Authorities 

1. Dr. S.K. Iyengar: Sources of Vijayanagar History, 

Introduction. 

2. Mr. Krishna Sastri : The Later Vijayanagara 

Emperors (Arch-Survey of India Rep. 1908-9 
and 1911-12.) 

3. Rev. Heras: The Aravidu Dynasty Chs. 7 and 9. 

4. Dr. S. K. Iyengar : Ancient India Ch. II. 

5 . Justice Ranade: Rise of Maratha power Ch. 12. 

6. Prof. Sarkar: Aurangzeb, Vol v, Ch. 1. 

7. Grose : A Voyage to the East Indies 1750-64. Vol-2. 

Introduction. 

8. Orme: A history of the military transactions in 

Hindustan Vol. I. 

9. Copies of Papers relative to the restoration of the 

King of Tanjore, Vol. 3 P 56— See Pratap 
Singh’s letter of 1762, about the Nawabs (Conne- 
mara library, Madras). 

JO. Bartolomeo, A voyage to the East Indies P 49-50. 




Chapter II 



THE ESTABLISHMENT OF MARATHA RULE 
IN TANJORE 

The Kaveri delta has been the seat of a glorious 
civilisation from the dim past. Blessed by nature with 
a fertile soil , 1 the people cultivated arts and 
cause for letters to a high degree of excellence* 

our failure Having been far from the Muhammadan 

zone for long, they preserved their old 
culture and arts. But, for a small state like Tanjore 
to maintain its independence, placed as it was 
with a number of jealous neighbours all round, 
neither intelligence nor artistfc skill could be of 
any avail. The soil and the climate made the people 
and kings lovers of ease. Of higher patriotism, the, 
people had little as the central Government was not 
theirs. So the state lacked the necessary physical force 
for the maintenance of its freedom. 

The military defect was the patent cause for its 
decline and annexation. Even if the last Maratha Raja 
had had a big army and been of heroic mould, the cause 
of independence would not have been served, though 
another Leonidas might have been handed down to poste 
rity. As the last of the Cholas quailed before the surging 
wave of Vijayanagar expansion, so the last of the 
Marathas would have submitted to the inevitable. His re- 
sources were small and he had little scope of getting allies. 
Above all, he had to contend against certain modern 
ideals of state organisation, however much the English 
in India at that time fell short of them. 

1 Anandarangam Pillai : Diary Vol. 6 , p. 314-315. 
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In 1800, the last Maratha ruler of Tanjore resigned his 
administration to the English in return for a decent 
pension. In 1676, the first Maratha ruler 

underVijaya- ° f Tanjore took the Principality of the Nayak 
nagar. Rajas who had ruled it for aboye 125 years. 

From the time of Kumara Kampana son of 
Bukka Raya and conqueror of the south up to the reign of 
Achyuta brother of Krishna Deva Raya, the Tanjore 
country was under governors appointed from time to 
rime. Thus Madanna was the Chola governor under 
Deva Raya II. (ac. 1424). Vira Narasimha the governor 
under Krishna rebelled against the emperor in collusion 
with the central general Nagama who usurped the 
Pandyan throne. After punishing the rebels, Achyuta 
appointed Viswanatha, whose loyalty overcame his 
filial love for Nagama, as viceroy of all South. Then, a 
portion of his viceroyalty, the Tanjore country, was sliced 
off and given to Sevappa the first Nayak ruler of Tanjore 
who had married the sister-in-law of the late emperor 
( 1544 ). 

One admirable trait in the Nayaks of Tanjore was 
their devotion to their overlord, which was absent in the 
other feudatories. After the battle of Tali- 
Syaks. ni ° re kota ' Tan i° ie was loyal to Venkata the 
Their rela- viceroy of Chandragiri. When Venkata 
S 2 &- became emperor (1586), Raghunatha, heir 
hours. apparent and grandson of Sevappa, fought 

like a lion under his master’s banner 
against the troublesome Madura Nayak. When he 
became ruler (l 6 l 4 )> be welcomed the surviving son of 
the emperor, Sriranga II to Tanjore, fought hard for 
him against a conspriacy of feudatories and placed him 
on his ancestral throne. His loyalty was always the 
ground of ill-feeling between him and the Nayak of 
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Madura. Now, the Madura Nayak joined Gingee, 
Solaga and the Portuguese, the enemies of Raghunatha, 
and cut off the Kaveri dam on which has depended the 
prosperity of Tanjore from the age of Karikala. Undaun- 
ted by the alliance, Raghunatha marched against 
them and routed them at Toppur near the Grand Anicut. 

With the flight of Sriranga to Bednore in I64 6 A.D. 
ends in fact the history of Vijayanagar. The emperor 
went to put down the rebellious Gingee Nayak in 1640. 
Tirumala Nayak of Madura invited the Sultan of 
Golkonda against his overlord who fled at the approach 
of the Muhammadan army. Victorious Golkonda had 
evil designs against Gingee, and so the short-sighted 
Tirumala invited the Sultan of Bijapur against his 
brother Sultan. Bijapur did no better. Shahji Bhonsle 
an officer of the Sultan took Gingee, and levied tribute 
from Tanjore and Madura. 

Vijayaraghava son of Raghunatha submitted to 
the Sultan and paid.him tribute. His neighbour Chok- 
kanatha ot Madura fought two wars with 
The last Vijayaraghava. The first was occasioned 
Nayaks. by an alliance between Tanjore, Gingee and 

the Dalavoy of Madura (1664). The second 
was a momentous one full of fateful consequences to 
both parties (1673). The immediate cause for the rupture 
is said to have been the refusal to give a Tanjore princess 
in marriage to Chokka. The real cause was traditional 
enmity between the neighbours. 

Vijayaraghava intensely absorbed in puja till the 
enemy was at the gate presents a strange and tragic 
figure. Vallam was captured and Tanjore besieged. 
(1673). Manucci speaks of disaffection in the gene- 
rals and troops of the Tanjore Raja who was deserted 
by the bulk of them. For, Vi jaya had ravished the wives 
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and daughters of his officers, and 700 wives and 15,30a 
concubines adorned or crowded the harem of this pious 
king. 1 As the story goes, Vijayaraghava released his 
sonMannarua gifted and romantic prince from capti- 
vity, and with sword in hand they rushed into the battle, 
fought valiantly and reached the heaven of heroes. 
Before going to battle, they had the Zenana blown up 
lest Chokka should obtain a Tanjore princess. A grue- 
some spectacle! 

The triumphant Nayak of Madura, glad at the down- 
fall of the long loyal Tanjore House, made haste to 
appoint his foster brother Alagiri as governor and return- 
ed to his capital. No sooner had he established him- 
self in power, Alagiri with characteristic ingratitude 
asserted his independence. 

Before the Zenana was blown up, the queen of 
Vijayaraghava had managed to send away her young 
son through a nurse beyond the zone of danger. The 
heir to the throne was safely conveyed to Nega- 
patam where he was brought up in the house of a 
Chetti. Bayasam Venkanna, a Neogi Telugu Brah- 
man, the secretary of Vijayaraghava and then of 
Alagiri, conceived the plan of restoring the youth to his 
ancestral throne in the place of his master who would 
not allow him a free hand in the administration. 
Swearing vengeance against the insolent Alagiri, the 
Brahman went with Chengamaladas, the rescued son of 
Vijayaraghava, to the Sultan of Bijapur the overlord of 
the south and solicited his aid in the just cause of the 
youthful prince. 

TheAdil Shah ordered Venkaji, son of Shahji Bhonsle 
and lord of Bangalore jaghir to render the necessary help 

1 But all available testimony points to his great piety. See Tanja- 
yuri Van Charitra. Taylor’s Mackenzie mss. Catalogue of, III P. 176. 
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for the restoration of Chengamaladas after the expulsion 
of Alagiri Nayaka. Bosalavamsavali x a manuscript in 
Sanskrit of the reign of Sarabhoji says that Venkaji 
alias Ekoji captured Arni, then fought with the Nayak 
of Trichinopoly, released Tanjore from his yoke and 
halted at Tirumalapadi near Tiruvadi where God 
appeared to him in a dream and told him not to leave for 
home. Meanwhile, there were quarrels among the people 
of Tanjore and a section of them went to the Maratha and 
requested him to take the throne. So did EkojL 
Wilks assigns a different cause for the usurpation of 
the Maratha who was not paid his expenses by Chenga- 
maladas.* 

Alagiri’s importunities to Chokka for help fell on deaf 
ears. So at Ayvampet, Venkaji won. a crushing victory 
after which he took the capital with great 
Venkanna effort. A. Telug u manuscript narrates “ the 
victory (?) won on the four ramparts of the 
Tanjore fort by Peddalagiri, a ruling chief of Tanjore over 
the son of Shahji who attacked it to regain it as one of his 
father’s possessions. s Chengamaladas was crowned- 
As he did not win the crown, he could not retain 
it. As it usually happens in courts, the old nurse of 
the new king, his foster-father the Chetti and Bayasam 
Venkanna had a keen rivalry for supremacy in the 
state. The crafty Neogi, worsted by the simple rule 

1 In the Tanjore Palace library, written by Venkatakavi son of 
Raghavaiya. 

2 See Historical Sketches of the south of India Vol. r, P gi-2. Wilks 
is useful for an account of Shahji and Venkaji. See also Account of the 
Maratha Rajas of Tanjore (Taylor's Mack, mss III, P 441) which? 
assigns the same cause. 

8 A triennial catalogue of the Madras oriental lib 1910-II to 1912-13. 
Part 3, No. 126. A Jesuit letter confirms Alagiri’s resistance (P 279 
Nayaks of Madura) while Tanj. Vari-char. refers to his flight. 
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of majority, vowed vengeance again and floated such 
rumours of the Maratha’s designs against Tanjore 
that the last of the Nayaks fled for life. Venkanna 
was an accomplished diplomat. He prepared the 
people also for the change. He carried on 

clever intrigues with Ekoji whose naturally high 
ambition kindled anew was only restrained by his 
discretion not to alienate his master the Sultan of 
Bijapur. 1 The Sultan died and Ekoji throwing his 
conscience to the winds entered Tanjore in triumph 
without firing a single shot. It is probable that from 
the first the Maratha had the evil design of conquering 
Tanjore for himself, which was strengthened by the 
weakness of its prince, the quarrels among his advisers 
and the divisions among his people. Venkanna was a 
typical busybody gifted with the greatest cunning. 
Unscrupulous and ungrateful, his nature was such that he 
could not live without some excitement. In his own 
way he was a king-maker. His new master knew him 
too well, but allowed him ample power at first. Having 
deserted two masters he would have easily made Ekoji 
the third. Suspecting the King’s designs against him, the 
wily jRayasam escaped with his life in time. 

Thus the Nayaks lost their throne, and another foreign 
dynasty, speaking another new language, established 
itself in the Tamil land. Aliens though they 
TfNayak CieS were > they made Tanjore their home, and 
rule continued the traditional policy of protection 

of the subjects and patronage of religion, 
arts and letters. There had been an exuberant growth 

1 The story of the fall of the Nayaks is taken from Tanjavuri Andhra 
Rajula Charitra. Dr. S. K. Iyengar: Sources P 319-27. But history 
does not confirm the story at this point. For, the Adil Shah died in 
1673 A.D. See Oxford History of India by Mr. V. A. Smith P 297. 
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of the Sanskrit andTelugu literatures during the Nayak 
rule. Govinda Dikshita, minister of Achyuta the second 
Nayak, regent for some time and then minister of 
Raghunatha, was a sound scholar and friend of 
the famous Appayya Dikshita. His son Yajna- 
narayana wrote Sahitya Ratnakara which deals 
with the work of Ragunatha. The kings them- 
selves were accomplished men. Govinda’s Sahitya 
Sudha states that Raghunatha was a musician, a sound 
Sanskrit and*Telugu scholar and author of half a dozen 
books. A great warrior, he replaced the king of Jaffna 
on his ancestral throne after suppressing the opposition 
of the Portuguese. Very pious and charitable, he divided 
whatever money could he spared between the gods and 
the poor. He knew eight languages, and Maduravani and 
Ramabhadrambha two rare poetesses adorned his court 
and enriched literature. Professed Vaishnavas though 
they were, the Nayaks endowed Saiva temples also* 
Raghunatha patronised two Madhwa gurus Sudhindra 
and Raghavendra. They built choultries for the poor and 
made gifts to pious and learned Brahmans. These 
were the traditions to which the Marathas succeeded. 
How far they lived up to these traditions will be seen in 
the sequel. The age of Appayya and Nilakanta had a 
fitting finish in the age of Krishnananda and Rama- 
bhadra 1 . 

Meanwhile, the Nayaks did not forget the temporal 
interests of the state. The constant wars kept them on 
the alert. They entertained foreign traders like the Danes 
and the Dutch partly with a view to get the help of their 
artillery in war time. Vijayaraghava improved the fort 

1 For the contemporaries of Appayya and Nilakanta, see Mr. 
T. S.Kuppusami Sastri’s learned introd. to the latter’s Siva Lilamava, 
Vani Vilas Press. 
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in his capital and built asw forts at Pattukkottai, Aran- 
tangi, Kilanelli, Tiruppattur and other places. But he 
was inferior to his father in military talent. Besides, a 
state where there is no responsibility for the people, 
where the people do not identify themselves with the 
state but are indifferent as to whoever rules, cannot be 
expected to make a firm and successful stand against a 
foreign conqueror. The people had become inured to 
foreign rule and could not see any difference between a 
Chola, aNayaka and a Maratha. Politics and rule were 
not their concern. Foreign rule did not, however, result 
in the demoralisation of the people or economic exploita- 
tion. Also, tho disarming of the conquered by the 
conqueror was a device unknown in those days. 
Dynasties came and went, but the people went on for 
ever. 

Mighty forces were working outside which were to en- 

The future soon > whether they liked it or not, the 

small states, "too small to stand alone and too 
jealous to work together. Sivaji’s expedition (1676-1677) 
was only a passing thunder. The Mughal roller brought 
under it the whole of India at least for a while. A more 
perfect military and administrative machine was still to 
come which would reduce all states to a common level, 
subject all peoples to a common law, drag India with a 
pull from the age of comparative stagnation, disorgani- 
sation and degeneracy into the modern age of vigorous 
commercial and political life. 

Additional authorities 

1. Tanjore district gazetteer P. 35-53. 

2. Tanjore district manual Part V, Ch. 3. 

Madura district manual Part III, Ch. 8, 
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4. Mr. Sathyanadhan : The Nayaks of Madura, 

Introd. Ch. I, and 10-14. 

5. Rev. Heras: The Aravidu dynasty ch. 8,I3,I7& 19. 

6. Manucci 1653-1708 : Storio Do Mogor Vol. 3, p. 103. 

7. Mr. T. S. Kuppusami Sastri : Nayaks of Tanjore. 

8. Dr. S. K. Iyengar : Sources of Vij ay anagar History. 

p. 252-327. 

9. MER 1924, P. 1 19 ; and, MER 1925, p. 92. 
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The Marathi inscription in the Tanjore temple dates 
the capture of Tanjore by Ekoji in January 1676 ( Saka 
1596, Rak-shasa, Maghasudhi). x He is said 

TVj+g , , , 

to have settled m the city in April 1676 
{Sako 1597, Anala , Chaitra). There is little doubt 
about the authenicity of the information contained in 
the inscription, as it was gathered from all the available 
records at the order of Maharaja Sarabhoji II. But dates 
ranging between 1674 and 1676 have been given by his- 
torians for the beginning of the reign. There is no 
reliable authority for antedating the capture of Tanjore. 
The Madras Tamil manuscript 2 assigns five years to 
Ekoji from Anandci to Kolayukthi 1674*1679. But its dates 
are generally at variance with those given in the ins* 
cription. Again, the Tanjavuri Andhra Bajula charitra 

\ The inscription in the temple dated S 172S has been published by 
Mr. Sambamurthi Rao B.A., B.L., Secretary to the Tanjore Palace 
Library. It contains the history of the Tanjore Marathas and Is 
referred to in the course of this book as the Tanjore or Marathi 
inscription. The author had it read and translated by a Marathi 
gentleman. 

2 The ms. referred to is a Mackenzie ms. (Vol. 4, P. 27. Taylor's 
Mack-mss. restored). It is noticed in Taylors's catalogue Vol. III. 
Besides the Tanjavuri VaricharitraV. 1 76, the catalogue notices three 
relevant mss. The Carnataka desa rajakal savistara charitra is a long 
record of about 400 pages but contains only a little information on 
Sivaji's expedition, the Carnatic war and later events. (P 34). On 
P. 298 there is a notice of the Tanjore Bhonsle kings and on P. 44! of 
An account of the Maratha rajas of Tanjore . This ms. is referred to 
throughout as the Madras or Tamil ms. 
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speaks of the capture of Tanjore just after the death of 
the Bijapur Sultan, the overlord of Venkaji. By a refe- 
rence to the genealogical list of the Adil Shahs, it can 
be seen that there was a new and young Sultan on the 
gadi in 1673 who continued to rule the country till its 
annexation by the Mughal. There is a grant of Ekoji 
dated 1676 A.D. confirming Vijiaravaghava’s grant of 
Negapatam to the Dutch and it is likely that the Dutch 
got their rights confirmed as soon as he became ruler. 1 

The Marathi inscription dates Ekoji’s death in Saha 
1604, Rudhirodhgari (1683). 540 of 1918 a stone inscrip- 
tion of Ekoji is dated in Sale a 1605 (S 1603 ?) Dundubhi, 
Kali 4784. (1682).® The commission of 1798 and Schwartz 
assign seven years to his reign, while Wilks records 
that Ekoji was alive in 1686-1687 when he negotiated 
for the sale of Bangalore with Chikka Deva Raya. The 
records of the East India Company mention a king 
Ekoji as late as 1699-1700 when he was at war with 
Mangammal. 8 From 1681, they mention Ekoji fre- 
quently. Thus, in 1681, “ Eccogee was Naigue of 

Jangoa.”* In 1682, Vallam is given to Ekoji by My- 
sore which captured Madura. 6 In 1685, the kingdom 
of Tanjore is referred to as ' Eccogee’ s country.’* In 
1687, mention is made of a proposal to have a settle- 
ment at Tirumalavasal after making a treaty with 
‘ Eccogee’. 7 In 1688, the French are said to have treated 

^893 h of Mr. Rangachari’s Ins. of the Madras Pres. II, Tanj. Dt. 

2 The saka dates are from the Mar. Ins. unless otherwise indicated. 

®Letters to Ft. st. George i6$9-I7CO, VII, 31 July U00. 

‘Ibid. 1681-2. 1, P40. 

s Ibid. 1682, 8 Mar. 1681. 

®Ibid. 1684-5, 6 Aug, 1685. Also Diary and consultation bk. 1685, P. 
112 . 

7 Rec. of Ft. St. George, Diary and consultation book. 

1687 Page 138. 
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with Ekoji’s son about a fort near Negapatam. 1 The 
English also proposed to treat with him.® In the same 
year, the King of Tan jore is called ‘Eccogee’ in three 
letters. 8 In 1690, the proposals of Ekoji to the English 
are referred to, and Rama Raja got great help from the 
King of Tanjore, with which he hoped to rout the 
Mughal. 4 Zulfikar Khan advanced on Ekoji’s kingdom 
in 1691 and so, the Raja made peace with the Dutch.® 
Tanjore is mentioned as Ekoji’s country in 1692.® Two 
years later, Zulfikar made an agreement with Ekoji, 
king of Tanjore. 7 Thus in the later records, there is an 
evident confusion between Ekoji and his eldest son 
Shahji. The former was so well known that his name 
continued to be used even after he had ceased to reign. 

To add to this confusion, Dharmakuta, H a rare com- 
mentary on the Ramayana as a Dharmasastra written in 
Shahji’s reign, says that Ekoji made the author Tryam- 
baka Raya Makhi son of Gangadhara minister of Shahji 
after training him for the post. The suggestion that is 
hidden in the stanza is that Ekoji abdicated in favor of 
Shahji. The same fact of abdication is mentioned in 
Ayya Aval’s Sahendra Vilasa Kavyu . 9 We do not 
know how many years he lived after this event. He 
might have lived till 1687 as Wilks puts it. For a 
iRec. of Ft. St. Gecrge, Diary and consultation book, 1688 : — 7 May, 



2 


Do. 


1688 : — 17 May. [Page 7/. 


3 


Do. 


1688 4, 19 and 25 June. 


4 


Do. 


1690:— P. 2-3, 72 January and 
September, 1690. 


5 


Do. 


I691 26 August. 


0 


Do. 


1692 14 August. 


7 


Do. 


1694 : — Page 68, Manucci ment- 
ions Zulfikar's agreement 
with Shahji in 1694. 



a Vani Vilas Press No. 24, P. 10. 
®Ind. Ant. Vol. 33, P. 187. 
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letter of the Madura mission dated 1686 speaks of the 
Kallars and the Maravars making a war of brigandage 
against the troops of Ekoji. 1 In 1683 Ekoji was only 54. 
That Shahji was Maharaja in 1685 is proved by an 
inscription 2 in Pattukkottai dated Saka 1606, Krodhana, 
Adi. So he must have ascended the throne about 1684. 

Ekoji was one of the bold adventurers of the later 
Mughal period though he did not possess as much 
genius as his great brother. He had not 
work for the on ^y military talent but also some con- 
ryots structive capacity which was shown in the 

promotion of agriculture, according to the 
Madras manuscript. He repaired and constructed 
canals and tanks and reclaimed fallow lands. Some 
of the letters of the Madura mission translated in 
The Nayaks of Madura 3 reveal however the king’s 
motives for so much solicitude. Villages had been 
destroyed by floods and the king was at his 
wits’ end for money and more money. He extorted 
4/5ths of the gross produce which placed the poor 
ryots in the grip of the sowcars and subjected them to 
torture and like punishments at the hands of the amins. 
To pay his great brother, he had to squeeze the last pie 
from his subjects. 

The most stirring event of his time was the expedi- 
tion of Sivaji into the Carnatic (1676 — 1677) to claim 
his share of his father’s jaghir. The., main 
Sivaji’s cause for the expedition was his ambition 4 

SSh to spread Maratha power in collaboration 
with his brother who tried to cut himself 
!p. 292, Nayaks of Madura. 
a MER 1925, P- 95. 

8 P. 289-291- 

* The car. desa Raja Savistara Charitra a Mack, ms hints that his 
bject was to save Hinduism from the Muhammadans. P 369 Tayl''' , = 
III. 
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adrift from the main artery of power and strength. 
Raghunath, minister of Venkaji, chafing under his 
master’s control instigated Sivaji to lead this expedi- 
tion for his share of the inheritance. The great Maratha 
made a treaty with Golkonda, took Gingee, advanced on 
Tanjore and sought an interview with his brother. His 
troops took the country north of the Coleroon in- 
cluding Vellore. The interview proving futile and, 
fearing a fresh Mughal army against him, Sivaji 
hastened back. 

On his return, Sivaji appointed Santoji, an illegitimate 
son of Shahji Bhonsle, governor of all the land between 
Gingee and the Coleroon. Santoji ably 
Swaji’s defended himself against Venkaji who 

letters. invaded his dominion. The conduct of his 

brother filled Sivaji with shame. The latter 
deplored the spirit of discord that animated Venkaji 
which was a source of weakness to his grand plan. Now 
it was that he wrote the two historic letters to Venkaji 
and dictated a treaty for the better government of Tanjore 
which together with Gingee and the outlying parts had 
been made over to him by a treaty with Bijapur (1680). 
The first letter of 1678 dealt with the evils of disunion,' 
while the second of 1680 exhorted Venkaji to be active 
and to perform worthy deeds instead of being melan- 
cholic. “I am to you as your head and protection 

Look to the discipline of your army and turn your 
attention to affairs of moment. What a comfort and 
happiness it will be to me to hear the praise and fame of 
my younger brother. This is the time for performing 
great actions. Arouse ! Bestir yourself. ” 

The ruler of Tanjore had no other alternative but 
accept Sivaji’s terms when Sultans more power- 
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ful than he had to abide by them. A large sum of 
money was paid at once and an annual 
under" 5 tribute promised. Affer the death of Sivaji, 
Sivaji the tribute was stopped and there was little 

relationship with the centre of Maratha 
power save for occasional mutual help and a few 
marriage alliances. 

A great opportunity was thus lost for hegemony in 
South India and the display of constructive genins. Petty 
and jealous quarrels among the Maratha 
A Great principalities of Gingee, Tanjore and Satara 
opportunity S p 0 jj e( j the chances of building up a Maratha 

empire in the south. The isolation of 
Tanjore which became marked after Shahji did no good 
to its ruler as he had to succumb, unaided, to the Muham- 
madan power, but did immense harm to the central 
power of which it failed to be a strong southern outpost. 
Want of union is writ large on the threshold of 
the eighteenth century history of India. 

The small state of Tanjore had many jealous neigh- 
bours who lost no opportunity for aggression. The new 
, ruler had thus a tough task awaiting him. 

Ills .Ns-Vsiks 

of Madura The people accustomed to foreign rule never 
murmured against the latest alieD. But his 
neighbours would not give him peace. Chokkanatha of 
Madura allied himself with Santoji of Gingee against 
Venkaji, but failed to strike an opportune blow at 
Tanjore at the time when Venkaji retreated before 
Santoji. Chokka himself had trouble at home as a Muh- 
ammadan adventurer usurped his throne between 1678 
and 1680. No sooner had he replaced himself than Mysore 
invaded Trichinopoly. Forgetting all past history, 
Venkaji helped Chokka and drove out the Mysore toops* 
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This worthy deed is immortalised in a Telugu treatise 
on erotics named Eamakalanidhi 1 . 

The work is based on Sanskrit treatises on erotics. Its 
author was Nellur Sivarama Kavi son of Viraraghava 
Kavi. He dedicated the work to Jayasimha, 
iddbf kala grandson of Ekoji. The author praises the 
deeds of Sivaji and Venkaji in the usual 
style. “ Sivaji conquered the Mughal and received the 
title of Chair apathi. Venkaji defeated all the Kings 
south of the Narmada, and set free the Pandya from the 
yoke of Mysore.” 

Sanskrit and Telugu literatures had flourished splen- 
didly under Nayaka patronage, and the new comer had 
only to keep up the tradition for an increase in their out- 
put. The Rajas’ devotion to Brahmans led to the growth 
of Sanskrit and Telugu to the neglect of the indigenous 
language. Ekoji himself is said to have composed in 
Telugu a Dvipada Ramayana, and several other works 
in Telugu were written in his reign. 

The chief of Ramnad was a vassal of the Nayak of 
Madura. The reign of Kilavan the Famous of Ramnad 

Kilavan of was a l an dmark * n t ^ ie history of the Setu- 

Ramnad. pathis. He was full of ambition and drive. 

A rebel himself, he would nip in the bud a 
similar spirit in his vassals. Fearing the adherence of 
his dependent of Pudukottai to the Raja of Tanjore, he 
effected a dynastic revolution by making his brother- 
in-law the Tondaman. His burning desire was to 
become independent of his master of Madura. So he 
treated with Venkaji for military help in return for 
all the lands between the Pambar and Pudukkottai. The 
war ended in Shahji’s reign. Success attended the arms 

1 Intoduction to A Triennial Catalogue of Telugu Mss in the 
Madras Or. Lib. 1916-17 to 1918-19, Vol 3, Part 3. 
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of the allies. Madura was defeated, Ramnad obtained 
freedom and Tanjore the promised territory. 

There were plenty of these small wars in the history 
of the Tanjore Marathas. The eternal struggle for land 

An estimate anc * power went on as merrily in the eight- 
of Venkaji eenth century as it did eighteen hundred 
years ago. Venkaji held his own against his 
neighbours and passed on his kingdom intact to his sons. 
He planned to add to his territory on one side and ne- 
gotiated for the sale of Bangalore on the other finding it 
expensive and difficult to keep from such a distance. 
The latter transaction is a proof of the absence of any 
great design of empire-building. He became content like 
his predecessors to live at ease in the pool of Tanjore 
rather than risk himself in the wide ocean of fame and 
splendour. Devoid of pan-Maratha patriotism or 
ambition to make more conquests, Venkaji left no plans 
for fresh adventure and enterprise to spread the Maratha 
dominion, no schemes of union among the small 
powers for offence and defence to check the Mughal 
expansion. None of his successors except Shahji went 
beyond the limits set by the founder to extend the king- 
dom, increase its prestige and strengthen it on the 
military side. 

A few words about the queens and concubines of the 
Maratha Rajas will close this chapter. In a monarchical 
state, polygamy leads to disputed succession, 
Concubines interference of the relations of the queens 
and mistresses in public affairs, court intri- 
gues, poisoning, and domestic anxiety and unhappiness 
which, in an age when there was no difference between 
the private and public capacities of the Rajas, sadly and 
seriously reflected on the progress of the state. In fact, 
however, the evils were not so great, as the ministers 
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were practically in full power and as there was much of 
decentralisation in Government. 

Venkaji had two wives and nine mistresses, and in all 
ten sons. Shahji had several mistresses. Sarabhoji I 
had three queens. Tukkoji had five wives and six 
concubines from various castes. Ekoji II had six wives 
and three mistresses. Pratap had five wives and seven 
mistresses from various castes. Tulja had five wives. 
Sarabhoji II had two wives and twenty-four concubines. 
Sivaji had twenty wives and a number of concubines 1 
To the Rajas with their wealth and autocratic power, 
polygamy presented no economic problems. Nor was 
there any religious difficulty. The Sastras in fact 
sanction it. But, politically, it led to trouble and bad 
administration. 

Many of the royal mistresses were accomplished 
ladies. They were noted not only for their beauty but 
also for their scholarship and skill in music and dancing* 
Mostly Telugu because of the Nayaka legacy, some of 
these ladies have left us a large and rich treasure of sweet 
Padhyas in that language which are widely sung even 
to-day in the Tamil and Telugu countries. None of them 
reached the height of excellence attained by the famous 
Rangaji, author of Mannarudasa vilasamu describing the 
amors of her paramour Vijayaraghava Nayaka. 

Muddu Palani a mistress of Pratap Singh is the best 
known in the Maratha period. She composed an ama- 
tory poem Radhikasant vanamu . a She was also author 
of Saptapadulu . 3 Her guru was Viraraghava Desika 
of Tirumala Tatacharya family. 

1 The information is mostly taken from the inscription of Sara- 
bhoji II 

a A Des. cat. of Telugu Mss. Vol. II, Part 2, 192 7, Nos. 707, and, 708 

8 R. No 221 (c) of Trien-cat. of Telugu Mss. Vol. II, Part 3. 
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Additional authorities. 

r. The Report of the Tan jore Commission 1798. 

2. Wilks: Sketches of South India 2 Vols. 

3. Grant Duff : History of the Marathas Vo 3 . I Ch. 9 * 

4. Sarkar : Sivaji Ch. 12. 

5. Tatakhav and Keluskar : The life of Sivaji Maha- 

raj Ch. 26. 

6 . M E R 1924, Page 119-122. 

7. Exhibit No. B. 140 in Appeal Nos. 1 99 and 200 of 

I919 in H. C. of Madras which gives a summary 
of the Mar. Ins. 

8. Exhibit No. B. 141. Do. which gives a sum- 

mary of the Madras Tamil mss. 

9. Tanjore district manual part V, ch. 4 

10. Madura district manual part III, ch. 9 




Chapter IV 
SHAHJI 1684-1712 



According to the Marathi inscription, the three sons oJ 
Venkaji ruled jointly. Dharmakuta remarks about their 
mutual attachment. Sarabhoji lived at 
Joint rule Sakkottai near Kumbakonam, and the 

youngest Tukkoji lived at Mahadevipatnam in Mannar- 
gudy Subha , after they came of age. Probably they 
were Viceroys of the two Subahs. Shahji died heirless 
in Saka 1633, Nandana (1712) at the age of forty. After 
him, Sarabhoji ruled jointly with Tukkoji till his death 
in Saka 1649, Kilaka (1728) at the age of fifty-three. 
There is an inscription 1 of Saka 1640 stating that the 
brothers reigned jointly. Tukkoji succeeded Sarabhoji 
as sole ruler in 1728 and ruled till his death in Saka l6S7> 
Anala (1736) at the age of fifty-nine. 

After the death of Sivaji the great, the fortunes of the 
Marathas were at a low ebb. The Deccan Sultans were 

Mughal sie e con< 3 uere ^ by the Mughal (1687) and 
o^Ghigee 686 Maratha power in the west was paralysed 
by his generals. The Marathi inscription 
records that Shahji was friendly to Bijapur, and the 
Madras manuscript speaks of the help rendered by 
.Sarabhoji to the Bijapur nobles who fled for life from 
Aurangzeb. 

The centre of Maratha opposition shifted to Gingee. 
Rajaram and Tara Bai his queen offered heroic resistance 
to the incursions of the Mughal whose degenerate soldiers 
and generals dragged on the siege. Dharmakuta speaks 

1 No. 1303, Rangachari: Ins. of the Madras Presid. II, Tanjore Dt. 
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of Shahji’s help to his first cousin Rajaram against 
the Sultan of Delhi. Orme 1 also writes about Ekoji’s 
help to the rebels. Also Ayya Aval’s Sahendra Vilasa 
Kavya. (Seelnd. Ant Vol. 33). The Diary and consultation 
book of Ft. St. George for 1690 records that “ Eccogee 
sent horsemen and money to Ramaraja who hoped to 
rout the Moghul ”. a Again in 1693, Rama raja is said to 
have come from Tanjore towards Gingee with 20,000 
horse. 8 

During the siege, the Mughal troops levied tribute 
from the neighbouring kingdoms. When Gingee fell in 
1698 AD, the conquest of India by the 
passes from Mughal was complete. From 1691, Tanjore 
Sivajito W as held from the Mughal and four lakhs 

urangze W as fixed as its tribute by Zulfikar Khan* 

the Mughal general in command. But the money was 
paid generally only at the point of the sword. Letters 
from Ft. St. George of 1693, 1694, 1698, and 1700-I 

mention the march of the Mughal general to Tanjore to 
collect the tribute. In 1697, Zulfikar forced Shahji to 
return to Mangammal the Nayaki of Trichinopoly the 
lands he had taken from her. This is mentioned as a 
victory to theNawabin the Diary and consultation book 
for 1697. DaudKhan succeeded Zulfikar as Faujdar of 
the Carnatic. He followed in the footsteps of his pre- 
decessor and visited Tanjore periodically for his dues. 
Thus, the Maratha of Tanjore shifted his allegiance from 
Bijapur to Sivaji and from Sivaji to the Mughal. 

An inscription* at Pattukkottai boasts of the con- 
quest of all lands between the Pambar and Puduk- 

1 Historical fragments p. 300 . 

2 Page 72. 

8 Page 74. 

* MER 1925, p 95. 
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kottai by Bavaji .son of Gangadhara the 
Kilavan agent or secretary of Maharaja Shahji, and 
hlangammal mentions the erection of a fort there by the 
same official. But, as we have seen already, 
these lands were ceded by the Setupathi. Dharmakuta 
also mentions the help rendered by Shahji to the Marava 
against his overlord. 

In 1700 there was war between Shahji and 
Mangammal on account of the capture of some of her 
towns by the former with the aid of the Setupathi. The 
woman ruler inflicted a defeat on her neighbour, but the 
minister of the latter Baloji (Bavaji ?) bribed the enemy 
and obtained peace. 1 Soon, Tanjore changed sides on 
account of a common danger to Tanjore and Trichino- 
poly from the anicut built across the Kaveri by Mysore, 
but luckily the dam gave way and war was averted. So, 
but for the common British allegiance, Tanjore and 
Trichinopoly would have drawn the sword against 
Mysore over the Kannambadi dam ! The new alliance 
between the traditional enemies vexed Kilavan who 
against odds routed the troops of Mangammal and 
captured Shahji’s fort of Arantangi (1709). Thus 
the triangular contest continued among these small 
powers, fortune favouring now one, now another, but left 
none of them better or wiser for all the events. 



Though Shahji came to the throne at the early age of 12, 
the administration was carried on with great ability and 
success. He was precocious and brilliant. He 
lwk 1S had his father’s trained ministers to advise 
him. The Madras manuscript points to 
the continuation of the old order and servants, and re- 
cords plentiful crops during the reign. The commission 
of 1798 remarks about the obedience of the subjects in 
1 Lockman : Travels of the Jesuits vol. 2, p. 285, 301. 
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spite of the increased land-tax. According to Hickey, 
Shahji improved the fort at Tanjore, built choultries and 
hospitals for which he secured foreign physicians from 
Arabia and established civil and criminal courts. A 
record of the English East India Company mentions 
14,000 horse and foot as besieging Tranquebar in ifyg* 
So the king was not unmindful of the army, the main- 
spring of his rule and greatness. 

From no other Maratha reign have we such a rich 
crop of literature. Himself a scholar and linguist, he 
, patronised learning. In the absence of the 
letters printing press and a reading public, it was 

the right and the duty of the leisured and 
wealthy Raj as and nobles to appreciate and encourage by 
gifts literary productions of merit. Learning was gene- 
rally wedded to poverty, and the devotees of the 
Goddess of Learning wooed her capricious sister for 
keeping the flame of life unextinguished. 

There are some Tamil dramas ( Koothu ) in manuscript 
in the Tanjore library which belong to this reign, 
Bhulokadevp.ndra Vilasam, Athirupavathi kalyanam, 
Sankaranarayana kalyanam, Chandrikahasa uilasa nata- 
kam, Koravanji, Vishnu saharaja, vilasam all in Tamil 
are not of a high order either in plot, humor, or style and 
contain a few vulgar passages. In all probability they 
were enacted in the court. The language is colloquial 
generally as spoken by a Maratha. The usual plot is 
that some princess falls in love with Sahendra or 
Shahji and secures him at last. The king is described 
in them as a linguist and conqueror. Besides these, there 
are a few stray pieces praising Ekoji, Shahji and 
Sarabhoji which are all the remnants of a presumably 

iDiary and consult bk, 1699 Ft. st. George p. 18 . 
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large volume of literature 1 . But the quality of the litera 
ture is not high. 

There are also some Telugu works from this reign 
which are again said to be on a lower level than the 
works of theNayaka period. Till recently, the rulers had 
been Telugu hence the prominence of Telugu poets even 
in the Maratha Court. Saharaja Vilasa nataka credits 
Shahji with the defeat of the Muhammadans, capture ot 
Madura and conquest of all countries on the way to 
Benares with the aid of his brothers. The last is mere 
rhodomontade, and, unlike Karikala’s or the Red Chera’s 
expedition, was perhaps a mere pilgrimage, if at all 
there is any truth in the statement. Vishnu Saharaja 
Vilasam is a tamil koothu in Telugu script. By this time, 
there was a mixture of about five languages in the court. 

Sanskrit works of a high order were produced in 
large numbers during the age 1676-1736. Dhar- 
makuta has been repeatedly mentioned before 
It praises Shahji as great in all respects. A new 
interpretation is given to Ramayana by the author 
Tryambaka Raya Makhi. Ekoji brought him up and 
installed him as the Mantri of his son Shahji. Tryam- 
baka, Narasimha, and Bhaghavantaraya were the sons of 
Ganghadhara Makhi, the Mantri of Ekoji. The eldest 
Narasimharaya Makhi, author of Tripura Vijaya champv , 
was also minister of Ekoji. Tryambaka continued as 
minister under Sarabhoji, the successor of Shahji. With 
the help of Shahji, Tryambaka performed a yajna on a 
1 Tanjore lib. cat of tamil mss. Vol. 2 
No. 1003 Ganapathi thothram of Ekoji’s reign 
Vol. I — No. 280 — Thyagaraja Kuravanji of Shahjis reign. 

No. 345 — Tanjainayagam Pillai vannam „ 

No. 347 — Veeraghava Mudaliar vannam „ 

No. 489 — Chokka's Kumbakona Purana tf 

No. l 6 $—Natayanasathakam containing two stanzas in praise 
Of Sarabhoji 1. 




